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immense pile of the hacienda and its Moorish | perilous for a nocturnal ride. A melancholy 
church tower overtopped by the lofty colon- | proof had been given only a few evenings be- 
nades of columnas basalt which form the sides | |fore, when one of the gentlemen connected 
of the barranca. In the abundant supply of| with the mines, descending from Real del 
water which rushes down it, you find the rea- | Monte, with Mr. M., was precipitated in the 
son which has led to the choice of this singu- | darkness into a profound barranca, and was 
lar locality for the erection of those colossal | then lying at the point of death. 

works for the smelting and amalgamation of| But whether in the shape of thunder-storm, 
the silver ores, which the enterprise and un- | darkness, barranca, or banditti, we seemed to 
limited means of a former Count of Regla| have made up our minds to dare the danger, 
have constructed within this horrible gulf, at | and to sleep at an elevation of two thousand 
the cost of nine millions of dollars. At the | feet higher up the country. In fine, just as 
present time, this property, together with an| the thunder began to echo among the moun- 
almost boundless extent of country on the | tains of the Rio del Chico, we might be scen 
neighbouring cordillera and in the plain, in-| issuing from the deep ravine, and urging our 
cluding the silver mines of Real del Monte, | horses across the plain in the direction of 


Many parties of arrieros were here, pass- | has been, since 1824, rented in perpetuity of| the nearest chain, like men who knew that 


ing to and from the capital. 


The attention of | the noble possessor, by a British mining com- | no time was to be lost. 
all seemed to be a little excited by the fact! pany, for the paltry sum of sixteen thousand | 


Evening fell in early, under the lugubrious 


that a troop of banditti had been plundering | dollars per annum. | and premature shade cast over the brown 


a party that very day on the road between 


We were hospitably received and enter-|plain and blue mountains by the thunder 


the hacienda and Real del Monte ; and it was/| tained for some hours by Mr. M., the com- | clouds; and by the time we reached a small 
quite amusing to see the determination with | pany’s superintendent at the hacienda; and village at the foot of the latter, night had 


which loading and priming were carried on|through his kindness were furnished with fairly set in. 


The storm, however, seemed 


the next morning at daybreak in our party in| every facility for a detailed inspection of the | to spread itself more to the northward, as the 
particular, as we were destined to be the first | various works, which of course have been | glare of lightning became less frequent; and 
to advance in the direction of the supposed | brought to far greater perfection by the pre- | it was now that such a darkness fell upon us 


danger. 


sent proprietors. Not the least remarkable | as baffles all description. 


I had been riding 


During the morning’s ride over the wide | feature of these immense works, are the pon- | forty yards in advance as a kind of scout, 


plains, in the bright and cloudless sunshine 
towards Real del “Monte, we were led to re- 
consider our plans for the day, on finding 
that, as we were desirous of seeing the 
hacienda and barranca of Regla, we might 
obtain that object in the course of the day, 
by going a few leagues out of the direct road 
to the silver mines, without falling short of 
our arrangement to arrive that night at Real 
del Monte. Accordingly we resolved to leave 


| 


derous bulwarks of hewn stone, built to pro- | feeling the way, but now I was compelled to 
tect the works from the impetuous torrents of | come to a dead stop, and give up the task of 
debris brought down by the river in the rainy | leader to Espindola. A momentary flash from 
season. We did not of course fail to ascend | time to time showed us that we were at the 
the barranca to the celebrated cascade, which | entrance of a mountain defile overhung with 
you reach by tracing the course of the | rocks, and at the brink of a dashing torrent, 
stream between two walls of basaltic columns, | rolling down a barranca to the left; but, in 
upward of a hundred feet in height. It is to our progress forward, our ears alone gave 
be found at some distance above the hacienda, | token of the character of the locality. The 
where a screen of the same singular geologi- | danger I have no scruple in saying was immi- 


the mules to their fate; and, sending them |cal structure, composed of perpendicular co-|nent, and increased in a terrific degree, as 


forward on the main road, under the conduct | 


of Miguel, and a little valet of Espindola, our 
small party turned aside, under the escort of 
the latter. 





lumns of twenty-five or thirty feet in elevation, | | we crawled forward step by step, at the edge 
stretches across the ravine, and bars the course |of a gulf, which increased momentarily in 
of the river, which pours over it from the up-| depth, upon a road of no great breadth, un- 


We soon reached the town of| per part of the barranca; disjointed sections | defended on the side of the precipice, and 


Puebla Grande de Mittan, the situation of} of rock, half covered with moss, and shaded | conducted in several instances over the abyss, 
which, more to the east, had long been indi- by trees, lie at the foot of either precipice. | by bridges equally without parapet. 


cated by the huge church which rises over} fn the rainy season, the whole scene must be | 
We| very grand. 


its motley collection of habitations. 


We kept, as well as the ear and touch 
The colour and texture of the | would permit, one exactly behind the other, 


allowed ourselves no breathing time here,| basalt differ in some respects from any I | momentarily passing the word to halt, or ad- 
further than a hasty glence at the church | have seen in Europe, if I except that on Ben| vance, rapidly from one to another. Now 


and a draught of pulque required; but con-| More, in the north of Ireland. 


The form of|and then we came to a full halt, from the 


tinued our route over an elevated district of} the columns, however, is very complete, and | utter doubt whether the next step would not 


singular sterility, commanding, however, noble | in most cases hexagonal or pentagonal. ‘The | be over the precipice. 


views of the surrounding chains. 


occasional haciendas scattered over its sur- 


The passage of each 


After two | barranca of Regla lies about seven thousand | bridge in turn was a moment of great interest, 
hours’ ride, we descended into a valley, with | feet above the gulf. 


yet through God’s mercy we met with no ac- 
The kindness of our entertainer made us| cident, but gradually ascended, till the fresh- 


face, and shortly after found ourselves at the} prolong our stay far longer than prudence | ening air and the expansion of the valley, as 


brink of the barranca of Regla. 


A well-con-|should have permitted, the more so, as a|we might see by an occasional flash, indi- 
structed road, upon which we had been pacing | thunder-storm was evidently in preparation.|cated our approach to the town. 


In fine, 
























































for some time, conducted us by a rapid de-} We had four leagues of road before us; and 
scent into the recesses of this celebrated ra-|the latter part of this, after entering the 
vine, when we suddenly came in sight of the | mountains, was acknowledged to be extremely 


there we arrived, and, after some little search, 
found our valets, and a room prepared for our 
reception in a meson or inn. 
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THE FRIEND. 


0 eee 


The mules and their cargoes had fortu- | 
nately escaped pillage; some ‘thought, from 
the fact that there were no robbers to attack 
them, and others, from the intimidation pro-| 
duced by the formidable and suspicious ap-| 
pearance of the leather case of my gun, which, | 
in its empty state, was alway carried in ad- 
vance upon the leading mule, in the hands of | 
little Raphael. Pointed forward between the 
ears of the animal, it certainly might pass 
for a bow gun of extraordinary construction. 

We made a halt of two days at Real del 
Monte, which we found to be a singularly 
picturesque town, containing, among others, 
one large decorated church, and many sub- 
stantial buildings. It is surrounded by forests 
of oak and pine, and mountain slopes carpeted 
by white, red, and yellow flowering shrubs. 
It is situated at the height of upward of nine | 
thousand feet above the sea. We found our 
time fully taken up by the overground and | 
underground excursions which we were en-| 
abled to make with much interest to our-| 
selves, through the polite attention of the) 
gentlemen connected with the mining com-| 
pany. Among the former I distinguished a 
climb to the summit of a singular rock, rising, | 
at the distance of some miles, about one thou- 





repair of the old works, and the construction 
of new—the cost and labour of which have 
been enormous—has at length so far attained 
its object, that at present the actual proceeds 
of the mines exceed the expenditure, which 
here and at Regla is estimated at thirty thou- 
sand dollars menthly. ‘The energy and skill 
of our countrymen in the construction of new 
shafts, and the substitution of steam for ani- 
mal power—the great roads constructed to 
Regla and to Vera Cruz, whence all their 
heavy machinery has been transported on its 
arrival from England; and the order and 
wisdom evident in all the operations, are not 
unworthy of the British name. 

At the same time, there is something about 
mining speculations in every country, and 
more than all in a country like New Spain, 
where justice and reason have so little sway, 
which would make me advise any friend of 
mine to take a slower but surer mode of seek- 
ing his fortune. 

In consequence of the number of artificers 
and miners transported hither, an English 
colony has sprung up in Real del Monte, and 
it was moving for me to see the flaxen hair 
and blue eyes, and hear the prattle of many 


English children, gamboling in close vicinity 


sand feet higher than the town, and com-| to the swarthy offspring of the mixed races 
manding a view of extraordinary interest and | of the country. 


extent on both sides of the great chain in 
which the mines are situated. This you will 
easily conceive, when I enumerate among the 
points visible within the vast horizon, the 
plains and lakes of the great valley of Mexico, 
about twenty leagues distant; the volcanoes 
of Mexico and Puebla on one hand, and the | 
vale of Regla, and even the great cone of 
Orizava itself, on the other. 

I feel that my description of the mines 
must of necessity be very brief and insuffi- 
cient, and that for many details you must be 
referred to the writings of more sober and 
laborious writers. 

A portion of the first day was devoted to a 
survey of the superficial operations and works ; 
and, on the morning of the second, M‘Euen 


From the eminence to the south of Real 
del Monte, an excellent bird’s-eye view is at- 
tained of the general disposition of the works. 

The great vein runs through this elevated 
mountain mass, nearly in a direction of east 
and west underlying south, with a variation 
of 24 degrees. All the works are to the south 
of the town, and are seen disposed up the 
slope of the main ridge. 

. The lowest shaft is the Dolores, 330 varas* 


are the highest shafts in the series. The 
| great adit, to the level of which the water is 
brought up by powerful steam engines from 
the bottom of the mines, lies 242 varas below 





and myself spent six hours under ground, | 


while Pourtales, eschewing fatigue, luxuriated 
in his grass hammock, smoked five dozen ci- 
garitas, and sipped pulque. 

A brief account you have, however, the 
right to demand. 

The great vein of silver ore called the Bis- 
caina, lying in the porphyritic rock of this 
chain, was one of the earliest and most pro- 
ductive of those opened by the Spaniards. It 


the mouth of the Terrero shaft. It is through- 
out 24 varas high, anc 14 wide, and runs for 
|two miles and a half with a very gentle fall, 
|to its opening in the vale of Moran below. 
| Hitherto, steam power has only been applied 
to the purpose here stated, the ore and rub- 
bish being raised to the surface by horse 
power applied to a windlass. 
| But now, if you choose, you may accompa- 
ny us to the mouth of the Dolores shaft, when, 





exit. They were various in appearance, some- 
times a shapeless excavation, and at other 
times wrought into the form of a gallery, ac- 
cording as the rock had been rich or poor in 
the ore, which is found in a quartz matrix, 
embodied in the porphyry rock, of which the 
whole chain consists. 

The system of mining struck me as pecu- 
liar. The common miners are, for the most 
part, of the Indian race. A few of them band 
together, to work in company, and take their 
equal shares of the proceeds. ‘They are paid 
four rials a day by the company, and take, as 
their further perquisite, one eighth of the ore 
extracted. 

On issuing from the mouth of the mine, 
the confederates themselves divide the lumps 
of ore, rich and poor, into eight heaps, in the 
presence of one of the overseers, and that 
overseer determines which of the eight shall 
be given up to them. There are subterra- 
nean offices where the tools and candles are 
kept, and regularly served out and reclaimed, 
by an officer charged with that particular 
duty. Blasting and other operations are car- 
ried on as in other mines. 

There are upon an average about three 
hundred Indians constantly thus engaged in 


| the different parts of the mine ; and the scenes 


presented in those gloomy caves, where they 
work by the red light of their tapers, with 
scarcely any covering, are far beyond my 
describing. 

The ascent of the great shaft of the Ter- 
reros, from the depth of nearly a thousand 
feet below the surface, by means of a series 
of perpendicular ladders, thirty-two in num- 
ber, was one of the most fatiguing exploits 
which I ever undertook. We were, never- 
theless, highly gratified by our adventure. It 


deep, then follow San Cayetano, 347 varas ; may yet be mentioned that the ore is trans- 
Santa Teresa, 335; Terrero, 370; Guada- | ported to Regla, where it goes through the 
loupe, 210. Santa Agatha and San Francisco| necessary process of being converted into 
bullion, after which it is carried to the city 


of Mexico, and coined into dollars at the go- 
vernment mint. In this form it is exported. 
The lust for gold which possessed the souls 
of the conquerors, condemned the aborigines 
of these central portions of America to a sys- 
tem of oppression and tyranny, in times past, 
which is almost inconceivable. As there was 
| no personal danger to which the quest after 
the precious metals might expose the Spaniard 
io he would not dare ; so there was no depth 
of cruelty to which he would not descend to 
| further his debasing passion. Of this the 
traditions of the Indians preserve many strik- 


was worked by them with great advantage | having garbed in miners’ dresses, with heads/ ing illustrations. 


nearly two hundred years, but circumstances 


well defended with a kind of felt helmet, we 


I give you one anecdote—whether told 


at the beginning of the last century gave rise | began our descent by ladders, accompanied by| before or not, I do not know—which was 


to its temporary abandonment. It was, how- 
ever, reopened, and other shafts commenced 
towards the close of the same century by the 
Count of Regla, who, in the excavation of an 
adit, or subterraneous canal, to carry off the 
waters from the mines, is said to have 
realized eleven millions of dollars; such be- 
ing the richness of ore with which he acci- 
dentally came in contact. Subsequently, diffi- 
culties have constrained his descendant to 
cede his right, as before mentioned ; and the 
Real del Monte Company, after the complete 





| two of the English captains or overseers, and 
| went down, down, down into the bowels of the 
earth. We passed the mouth of the adit ; 
and, reaching the bottom of the mine, in our 
progress from one shaft to another, visited 
every part of the “ workings.” ‘To gain and 
examine some of these required a certain de- 
gree of strength and resolution, from the 
defective and dangerous means of descent and 





* Vara, or Mexican yard, is two feet nine inches 
English. 


related to me, with others of the kind, in the 
mining district where such tales abound. 

In an Indian village, farther to the north, 
say the Indians, there lived in the old Spanish 
times a padre: a man of simple and retired 
habits, who laboured to convert and maintain 
the inhabitants in the catholic faith. 

He was beloved by the simple tribe among 
whom he was domesticated, and they did not 
fail to prove their good will by frequent pre- 
sents of such trifles as they found were agree- 
able to him. They say that he was a great 
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THE FRIEND. 


writer; and occasionally received from the 
Indians of his parish a small quantity of finely- 
coloured dust, which he made use of to dry 
his sermons and letters. Knowing how much 
the padre loved writing, they seldom returned 
from the mountains without bringing him 
some. It happened that once upon a time he 
had occasion to write to a friend of his, living 
in the capital, who was a jeweller, and did not 
fail to use his sand box. In returning an an- 









such a sacred treasure to the discomfited|not quite dead, but it was evident that he 
padre. could not live five minutes. I turned an en- 

Entreaties and threats were now employed | quiring look upon my head bearer: “ Him 
in vain. Gentle as the Indians were, they | shark bit,” was the laconic reply of the na- 
were not to. be bent. Government was ap-/|tive. Leaping into the dingee, i shot out to- 
prised of the circumstances, and commission- | ward the vessel, but the river was already 
ers were sent down to investigate the affair. | crowded with the very bathers who had wit- 
The principal inhabitants were seized, and|nessed the catastrophe. It is a holy death 
menace being powerless, torture, that last ar-| (so this people think) to die in the Ganges; 
gument of the tyrant, was resorted to—all in | and, doubtless, the poor fellow was fortunate 


swer, his knowing friend, to his great sur- 
prise, bantered him with his great riches, 
seeing that he dried the very ink on his paper 
with gold dust! This opened the simple pa- 
dre’s eyes. He sent for his Indian friends, 
and, without divulging his newly acquired 
knowledge, begged them to get him more of 
the fine bright sand. They, nothing doubt- 
ing, did so. The demon of avarice began to 
whisper into the old man’s ear, and warm the 
blood of his heart. He begged for more, and 
received it—and then more—till they had 
furnished him with several pounds’ weight. 
All entreaty that they would show him the 
locality where this bright dust was gathered, 
was resisted with calmness and steadiness for 
along time. Alternate cajoling and menace 
were employed with bad success. At length, 
wearied out, they told him that, as they loved 
him, and saw he was disturbed in mind, they 
would yield to his desire and show him the 
spot, on the condition that he would submit to 
be led to and from the place blindfolded. To 
this he greedily consented, and was in course 
of time taken upon their shoulders and carried, 
whither he knew not, by many devious ways, 
up and down mountain and barranca, for 
many hours, into the recesses of the cordil- 
lera, and there, in a cave through which a 
stream issued from the breast of the moun- 
tain, they set him down and unbound him. 
They there showed him quantities of the gold 
dust intermingled with large lumps of virgin 
ore, while their spokesman addressed him, 
saying: “ Father, we have brought you here 
at your urgent request, because you so much 
desired it, and because we loved you; take 
now what you want to carry away with you— 
let it be as much as you can carry, for here 
you must never hope to come again; you will 
never persuade us more!” The padre seem- 
ingly acquiesced, and after disposing as much 
of the precious metal about his person as he 
could contrive to carry, he submitted to be 
blindfolded, and was again taken in the arms 
of the Indians to be transported home. The 
tradition goes on to relate how the good curé, 
upon whom the cursed lust of gold had now 
seized, thought to outwit his conductors, by 
untying his rosary and occasionally dropping 
a bead on the earth. If he flattered himself 
that any hope existed of his being thus able 
to thread the blind maze through which he 
passed, and find the locality, one may imagine 
his chagrin, when, once more arrived and set 
down at his own door, the first sight which 
met his uncovered eyes was the ccntented 
face of one of his Indian guides, and an out- 
stretched hand, containing in its hollow the 
greater part of the grains of his rosary; while 
the guileless tongue of the finder expressed 
his simple joy at having been able to restore 













vain, not a word could be wrung from them |! | 
Many were put to death ; still their brethren | 
remained mute; and the village became de- 
serted under the systematic persecution of the | 
oppressors. The most careful researches, re- 
peatedly made from time to time by adven- | 
turers in search of the rich deposite, have all 
resulted in disappointment ; and to this day 
all that is known is, that somewhere in the 





in being devoured by the animal to whose in- 


satiate jaws the Hindoo mothers cast their 


infants, at stated festivals, upon the shores of 


Sangar Island. 


There are several methods by which the 
shark is taken, but that which we adopted is 


among the best. A large iron hook, like that 


employed in stores for lifting goods, is se- 
cured to the end of a strong line, and upon it 


recesses of those mountains lies the gold mine | is tied a piece of salted beef or pork. This 


of La Navidad. 


From the Western Monthly Magazine. 
PELAGIC FISHES. 
Sketches of the Manners and Habits of those 


is intended for a bait, but it forms no part of 
the design that the victim should succeed in 
taking it. A stout piece of cordage is now 
rove through a block attached to some con- 
venient portion of the rigging. The rope, at 
one extremity, is formed into a running noose, 


which haunt the track of vessels and be-| while the other is held by seamen, or secured 


come familiar to sailors. 


BY REYNELL COATES, M. D. 
(Concluded from page 172.) 


To prove how terrible is the strength of| surface of the water. 


to a belaying pin. This apparatus being 
placed in readiness, the bait is tossed over 
the side, and hangs dangling on or near the 
hen commences an 


jaw displayed by this tribe of animals, I will | amusing scene, especially if there be pilots in 


relate an anecdote. Many readers may not 
be aware that those scarce measured masses 
of water which form the greatest rivers of | 
the earth, such as the Amazon, the Missis- 


manners to those whose home is in the track- 
less ocean. The Ganges, though its waters 
are fresh, is infested with a species of shark. 

On a warm day in June, 1824, I left my 
palanquin at the head of one of the ghauts in 
Calcutta, and wandered down the margin of 
the Hoogley toward the esplanade of Fort 


William. The natives, to the number of | 


many hundreds, were engaged in their daily 
ablutions. Men and women promiscuously 
crowded into the water till they stood breast 
deep in the yéllow stream, whose waves are 
the best imaginable cover for the predatory 
fish and reptiles; for the muddy washings of 
the Delta render every thing invisible that 
sinks but a few inches below the surface. 
Returning, | had reached the government 
ghaut, near which our vessel lay at her moor- 
ings, and was just descending to my dingee, 
(the Hindostanee wherry) when I heard a 
piercing shriek from the river. I turned and 
saw the bathers in commotion, rushing to- 
ward the bank. A group among those far- 
thest removed seemed to be bearing along 
some unfortunate native, apparently dead, and 
the water, even at that distance, looked bloody. 
They brought him to land, and I passed with- 
in a few feet of him, as he lay on the unshel- 
tered beach. The glance of a practised eye 
sufficed to show the spine and pelvis broken, 
the limbs paralyzed, the whole left flank torn 
away together with the front, and part of the 
right side of the abdomen, and the liver and 
diaphragm brought into view. The man was 





attendance on the free-booter. But before 
we enter upon the description, these parasites 
must be regularly introduced. 

The pilot-fish is a very active little animal. 


sippi, and La Plata, are all provided with in-| It varies from nine inches to two feet or more 
habitants approaching in dimensions and in| in length, and is two or three inches in thick- 


ness. Its body is rounder than common in 
the salmon tribes, to which the majority of 
those wanderers of the deep belong, who, like 
|the Arab, lead a predatory life, and shun the 
\richer prairies of the coast, enamoured of 
‘their desert. There is a richness in the co- 
| louring of the pilot-fish that seems also orien- 
tal, its body being encircled by broad and 
variegated bands of the brightest hue. It has 
more flexibility than most of its congeners, 
| and is prompt, as well as highly graceful in 
| Its movements. 

The ordinary station of this singular vi- 
| dette is behind or beneath the pectoral fin of 
| the shark, where he remains secure from the 
|caprice of his most dangerous ally, whose 
faith is, doubtless, much like that of princes. 

There is a popular notion among sailors 
that the most perfect good understanding is 
established between the shark and his atten- 
dant; the latter repaying his protector by 
acting as king’s taster, while the former suf- 
fers all the freedoms of his maitre de cuisine, 
in return for his skill in catering. In fact, 
the doctrine seems plausible enough, for I 
have seen the roguish subsidiary most impu- 
dently snatch a dainty morsel from within his 
master’s mouth, escaping with impunity, by a 
sudden whisk of his tail. But probably the 
ties which bind these almost inseparable com- 
panions, like many others, not less intimate, 
among superior beings, will be found com- 
posed of selfishness alone. It must be remem- 
bered that when the pilot plays the fantastic 
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a 


trick just mentioned, his master cannot see 
him, nature having given his eyes a different 
direction; but I think [ have perceived that 
when the shark becomes aware of what is 
going on, from the commotion of the water 
in his mouth, his rather sluggish jaw is closed 
with somewhat more empressement, and re- 
opened with an air of disappointment. Again, 
when a pilot ventures near the extremity of 
his majesty’s nasal organ, above the line of 
vision, there is a cautiousness in the motions 
of the attendant, and an alimentive glistening 
in the eye of the shark, sometimes accom- 
panied by a momentary but almost hopeless 
inclination of the body to one side, that quickly 
widens the distance between the parties, and 
proves that even fish subscribe to the correct- 
ness of an ancient proverb: ‘the better part 
of valour is discretion.” 

To return to our description of the mode 
of capture. The attention of the shark is 
soon attracted to the bait, but as it shows no 
signs of life, like other more familiar prey, 
he does not rush upon it suddenly, but eyes it 
suspiciously at a distance; still drawing nearer 
and nearer, as he sails backward and forward, 
apparently scarcely conscious of its presence. 

hen within a yard or two of his object, the 
pilot-fish dart out, and placing more depen- 
dence in the suddenness and activity of their 
movements, dash up to the bait without hesi- 
tation, perhaps help themselves to a morsel 
of detached meat floating round the principal 
piece, as if to judge its qualities, and then 
run back to their stations. 

How often this operation may require to 
be repeated, before the shark summons suffi-| 
cient confidence to test the temptation offered | 
him, depends in a great degree upen his hun- | 
ger; but when, at length, he seriously com- 
mences operations, he approaches with an air | 
of nonchalance, and very gradually turns up- 
on his side, until the dull white of his under | 
surface shows itself distinctly, with the dark | 
blue colour of his back. Then, with a gentle | 
circular sweep, he brings his nose just into | 
contact with the bait, opens his wide mouth | 
with a slow and steady movement, and closes 
it again in the same deliberate manner. But 
the wary fisherman removes the bait just as 
it is about to enter, in order to stimulate the | 
shark to more adventurous efforts. If the 
animal is not particularly hungry, this ma-| 
neeuvre is frequently performed several times 
in succession with unvarying results. At 
length he seems to feel a strong conviction 
that his prey is not so passive as it at first | 
appeared, and ranging himself a few feet be- | 
hind the hook, looking obliquely toward the | 
vessel, he settles slowly down some feet be- | 
low the surface. | 

Now is the time for action. The running| 
noose is dropt into the water just before the | 


| 





hook, and there remains until the shark, | 


gathering his energies, makes a sudden dart, 
curving upward, and, at the same time, turn- 
ing over in the water, until he lies back down- 
ward, and with his body nearly parallel to the 


|the important occupation of training. the 





vessel’s side, just as his mouth is ready to re- 
ceive the bait. The moment that this turning 


has advanced so far that the fish no longer| meriting the attention of all classes of per- 
sees the prey or running noose, the latter is sons interested, whether immediately or pro- 
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rapidly brought round between the former 
and the victim, who sails unconsciously into 
the toils before he reaches the object of his 
desires. 

On the instant that the head of the animal 
has passed the noose, the word is given to the 
men, who suddenly draw in the slack of the 
cord and tighten the knot. The fish is caught, 
either between the head and the back fin, or 
between the back fin and the tail. The choice 
may seem of little moment to the captors, 
though it is all important to the captive. But 
we have had enough of horrors in this pic- 
ture, and may not explain at present. 

The monarch is now enchained, but where 
are the courtiers? True to their character, 
the remore adhere to their places so long as 
hope remains. The shark is out of water, 
but the rope may break, and such advantages 
as theirs should not be lightly lost. Happy 
are they who, watching the signs of the 
times, fall off before they pass the bulwark. 
But, alas! too frequently those most  strenu- 
ously attached to him whose board they share, 
miscalculate, and win the crown of loyal mar- 
tyrdom, leaving their less pertinacious bre- 
thren to lament the miserable fate that oft 
awaits self-sacrificing patriotism. 

Not so the pilot-fish. When they behold 
the unlooked for, though well deserved eleva- 
tion of their chief, they seem affected with 
unusual restlessness, and course around the 
spot where last he was, still gazing anxiously 
at his ascent, as wondering when and where 
he will return; but when the deck receives 
the entrapped marauder, and they behold him 
no more, they take a rapid turn or two about 
the spot, then toss their tails with a spiteful 
fling, and dart out of sight in a moment. 


spectively, either as parents, guardians, or 
teachers, in the business of education. 

















Communication. 


Friends’ Reading Room Association. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


It is desirable that not only those who are, 
but those who are willing to become subscri- 
bers, should attend this meeting; and if any 
improvement in the plan, or any thing which 
will add interest to the institution, or gather 
around it the warm feelings of Friends, should 
occur to any mind, let it then be proposed and 
considered. If the institution is not yet what 
we would have it to be, let us mould it to the 
form that it should bear. 


FRIENDS’ READING ROOMS. 


Dr. Benjamin H. Coates has engaged to 
deliver two lectures “ On the Art of Pre- 
serving Health.” ‘The first lecture will be 
delivered this evening, third month, 11th, at 
half past seven o’clock, and the succeeding 
one, next seventh day. The members of the 
association and visiters at the rooms will be at 
liberty to introduce, each, a female friend. 


A special meeting of the Male Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held in the committee room in Mulberry 
street meeting house, on second day, the 13th 
instant, at half past seven o’clock. 


Naruan Krre, Sec’ry. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 8th, 1837. 





Joserpu Satrertuwatt departed this life the 20th of 
the 2d month, 1837, in his 75th year, an elder of 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. We feel 
it due to his memory to say, his cireamspect walk, 
humble deportment, meek and quiet spirit, accompa- 
nied with a lively zeal for the cause of truth, endeared 
him to his friends and bereaved family ; indeed it may 
be said, “it was only to know him to love him.” He 
was favoured to bear his last illness with Christian 
fortitude and resignation to the Divine will, saying 
he did not look at it as an affliction, but a mercy, that 
.| through all he was favoured with so much peace of 
mind, and if it was his Heavenly Father’s will to take 
him hence, he hambly hoped, through the mediatien 
of his dear Saviour, to find an admittance into his king- 
dom ; “ but O, what will become of those who have 
denied his name; what foundation have they to build 
upon, seeing there is no other given under heaven 
amongst men, whereby we can be saved. I feel no 
condemnation for having done too much for the bless. 
ed cause, but sometimes through a fear of appearing 
over active have withheld more than has been meet, 
which has tended to poverty; but hope my dear Mas- 
ter will pass it by, my natural disposition being difti- 
dent, and having a testimony to bear against a for- 
ward spirit, running into words without life, (O, how 
painful it is to the living) I want all my dear friends 
to keep a single eye tothe dear Master; like Mary, 
sit at his feet to hear the gracious words that proceed 
out of his mouth, and then there will be a qualifica- 
tion experienced to administer grace to the hearers.” 
He seemed to be endued with a discriminating spirit 
towards those who came to show their respect, ad- 
ministering much suitable counsel to their different 
states, pressing it upon some to be more thoughtful 
of their latter end; that we could not be co-heirs of 
two kingdoms; and how awful would it be when we 
knocked for an entrance to find the door shut, and 
that sentence pronounced, “ Depart, I know you not.” 

Diep, on the morning of the 8th ultimo, Amrtia G. 
Merreriexp, aged 33 years. 


—— 
For “ The Friend.” 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF M. E. 


Death brought to her soul no dismay, 
His clouds had been scattered before ; 

No storm was abroad as she parted away, 
No tempest was round, with its flash and its roar, 
And no gloom to enshadow her horizon o’er. 


Death came, but his message was love ; 
Her end seemed a sun-lighted mist-cloud’s display, 
Which, melting in light as it rises above, 
Grows purer and purer each hour of its stay, 
Till in glory and brightness it passes away. 
A.1. 
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THIRD MONTH, 11, 1837. 





In compliance with the recommendation of 
a friend who has had extensive experience in 


youthful mind to knowledge and to virtue, we 
have transferred to our columns of to-day “An 
Address to those who have the care of Child- 
ren.” It is taken from a volume of tracts 
published by the Tract Association of Friends 
of this city, and contains in small compass a 
body of sententious and practical wisdom, 
each portion of which may serve as a text 
for serious thoughtfulness and for application, 
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For“ The Friend.” eaees in their controversial esng ~ of the Lord, and drew God’s love the more 
ane . still, from time to time, adverted to these | eminently to mankind, at least such as should 

Character of Primitive ree ve the subjects, and made such declarations of their | believe ~ his name.” 
Doctrines they maintai 7 aith, as never can be misunderstood, without| § 9. “ Nor is this all the good the coming 
‘Continued from p. 174.) a determination not to take their own declara- | and sufferings of that blessed manhood brought 
Here let it be observed, that a considerable | tions as evidence of their meaning. into the world: for having been enabled so 
time previous to the publication of Barclay’s| The extracts from the Apology alone, | effectually to perform the will of God, living, 
Apology, a meeting, called the second day’s| considering the circumstances attending its|and having so patiently suffered the will of 
meeting, had been instituted in London, for| publication, the character in which it was|wicked men—dying; therein freely offering 
the examination of such works as related to/| held at the time, and which it has maintained| up his most innocent life for the world, he 
the Society, or its doctrines or discipline.|ever since, would be sufficient to establish| certainly obtained exceeding great and pre- 
This meeting consisted of the most qualified | the belief of the Society, at that day, in all|cious gifts; which, as every man comes to 
members of the Society, and without whose|the points embraced in those extracts. But| believe in the light wherewith Christ Jesus 
approbation no such work could be published. | in order to show that the doctrines of the So-| hath enlightened him, and to be led by it, he 
The Anarchy of the Ranters, was written be-| ciety stand on a much broader ground, I will| shall assuredly feel a particular benefit to 
fore the Apology. In some proceedings had | present the reader with a few, out of a large | himself, accruing from that general one pro- 
in relation to that former work, we find the | mass of corroborating evidences, which might | cured by Christ, who so laid down his life for 

judgment of that meeting, (published in Bar-|be taken from the writings of our primitive | the world.” 

clay’s Works, p. 250,) signed by thirty-three | Friends. In his Key, § 8, he mentions the charge 
Friends, among whom were John Burnyeat,} William Penn, in his Christian Quaker,| which had been made against the Quakers, 
Stephen Crisp, Thomas Elwood, C. Marshall, |[chap. 18, § 2,] says: “* That as there was a| that “ they expected to be saved by the light 
John Osgood, and William Penn. These facts | necessity that one should die for the people, | within them, and not by the death and suffer- 
are stated to show the care that existed in the|so, whoever then or since believed in him, | ings of Christ.” ‘To which he replies: “ This 
Society, even at that early period, in relation | had, and have a seal or confirmation of the | is both unfairly and untruly stated and charged 
to whatever was published to the world as the | remission of their sins in his blood: and that| upon us. But the various sense of the word 
belief of the Society. And as we cannot sup- | blood, alluding to the custom of Jewish sacri- | justification obliges me here to distinguish the 
pose those men, sO EMINENT FOR THEIR | fices, shall be an utter blotting out of former | use of it. For in the natural and proper sense 
TALENTS AS WELL AS THEIR VIRTUE, would, |iniquities, carrying them into a land of for-|it plainly implies making men just that were 
after examining and revising manuscripts over | getfulness. This great assurance of remission | unjust ; godly that were ungodly; upright 
which they had absolute control, suffer such|from wrath, due upon the score of former|that were deprared”—“ In the other use of 
to be published as were contradictory to one | offences, do all receive in the ratifying blood | the word, which some call a /aw sense, it re- 
another—we must conclude that the true|of Christ, who, repenting of sins, believe and | fers to Christ as a sacrifice and propitiation 
meaning of those keen, controversial stric-|obey the holy light with which he hath en-|for sin, as in Romans v. 9; ‘Much more 
tures on particular doctrines, which are to be | lightened them.” then, being now justified by his blood, we 
found among their writings, did not clash} And that he believed the Gentiles were as| shall be saved from wrath through him.’ And 
with those clear and unequivocal declarations | deeply interested in his appearance as the|1 John 2. ‘If any man sin we have an advo- 
of faith, which were published under the im-| Jews, is gathered from the following expres- | cate with the Father, Jesus Christ, the right- 
mediate sanction of the Society, in its official | sions :— eous ; and he is the propitiation for our sins; 
capacity. The extracts which have been! § 3. “ He at once became both the author | and not for our sins only, but also for the sins 
made from Barclay’s Apology and his other | of a more heavenly dispensation, and therein | of the whole world.’ Wh:ich though a great 
writings, are of this descriplion—they are not | an example to all, as well Jews as Gentiles ; | truth, and most firmly believed by us, yet no 
exposures of the opinions of others, but de-| sealing such a common and general religion| man can be entitled to the benefits thereof, 
clarations of the doctrines of the Society. |to both, with his blood, as would for ever end | but as they come to believe, and to repent of 
They were carefully examined by the Society | the difference, and slaying the enmity, that | their evil ways,—wherefore we say that what- 
—were acknowledged then, and have been|they might be all one in Christ. Thus did| ever Christ then did, both living and dying, 
from that day to this, as the true principles of | he end the Jews’ external services, and over-| was of great benefit to the salvation of all 
the Society. turn the Gentiles’ idolatry, by his own most | that have believed, and now do, and that shall 
These principles of the Society, respecting | pure and spiritual offering and worship.” hereafter believe in him unto justification and 
the divinity of Christ, and the benefits of his} § 5. “ That expression of his, is greatly | acceptance with God. But the way to come 
coming, being then almost universally admit-| worth our notice,—I lay down my life for the | to that faith is to receive and obey the mani- 
ted by Christians, (for though different socie-|world. All he did, was for the good of the/festations of his divine light and grace in 
ties connected certain opinions to these prin-| world: and particularly the laying down of| their consciences; which leads men to believe 
ciples, yet the principles themselves they | his life, that he might both express his love|and ralue, and not to disown or undervalue, 
generally admitted,) it did not appear to be/and our duty.” Christ as a common sacrifice and Mediator.” 
necessary, as Robert Barclay observed to} §7. “But there is yet a further benefit |‘ And because this people say, That Christ’s 
John Brown, “to write books to persuade|that accrueth by the blood of Christ, viz.| outward coming and sufferings profit not to 
men to that they already professed to be-| That Christ is a propitiation and redemption, | their salvation that live in sin and rebel 
lieve”—or as John Richardson told George | to such as have faith in him. For though I | against this divine light, some have untruly 
Keith in a public meeting, that there was/|still place the stress of feeling of a particular| and uncharitably concluded that they deny 
“any necessity frequently to press a matter, | benefit upon the light and Spirit revealed and | the virtue and benefit of Christ’s coming and 
so universally believed among Christians.” | witnessed in every particular person, yet in| sufferings in the flesh, as a sacrifice for sin. 
The doctrine, however, of the immediate | that general appearance there was a general| Whereas we only deny and oppose a false 
operation of the Spirit and Grace of God in| benefit justly to be attributed to the blood of| and dangerous application of them in and to 
the hearts of men, and the necessity of a life|that very body of Christ, which he offered|a disobedient state. For we believe Christ 
of righteousness, not being so generally ad-|up, through the eternal Spirit, to wit, that it| came not to save men in their sins, but from 
mitted, it became one of the great objects of| did propitiate. Fér however it might draw | their sins.—For we have seen a shoal or sand 
their ministry and writings, to open and en-|down stupendous judgments upon the heads| here, that we fear many thousands have split 
force this doctrine. of those who were authors of that dismal | upon, which we desire to avoid, and are earn- 
But in order to prevent misconstructions, | tragedy and bloody murder of the Son of|est that others should beware of it also, viz. 
and to avoid losing sight of one part of the|God, and died impenitent, yet doubtless it|That because Christ died a sacrifice for the 
doctrines of the gospel, by particularly press- | thus far turned to very great account, in that| sins of the whole world, by which he put 
ing another, and also to explain their true|it was a most precious offering in the sight] mankind into a capacity of salvation, and has 































































































given every one a talent of grace to work it 
out by, they presume upon the sacrifice, and 
sin on, without a thorough repentance, re- 
formation, and conversion to God.” 

“ By all which it is evident to any moderate 
enquirer, that we acknowledge Christ in his 
double appearance; as in the flesh of the seed 
of Abraham, so in the Spirit, as he is God 
over all, blessed for ever.” Wherein is a full 
confession, both to him, as a blessed person, 
and as a divine principle of light and life in 
the soul—the want of which evident and ne- 
cessary distinction occasions our adversaries’ 
frequent mistakes about our belief and appli- 
cation of the Scriptures of ‘Truth, concerning 
Christ in that twofold capacity. 

And in his Primitive Christianity Revived, 
chap. 8, § 1, he says: “I shall first speak 
negatively, what we do not own—which per- 
haps has given occasion to those who have 
been more hasty than wise, to judge us de- 
fective in our belief of the efficacy of the 
death and sufferings of Christ, to justification. 

§ 2. “ First. We cannot believe that Christ 
is the cause, but effect of God’s love. 

“ Secondly. We cannot say that God could 
not have taken another way to save sinners 
than by the death and sufferings of his Son, 
to satisfy his justice—and indeed, we are at 
too great a distance from his imfinite wisdom 
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parts, or hath a twofold consideration. The 
first part of justification we do reverently and 
humbly acknowledge, is only for the sake of 
the death and sufferings of Christ. Nothing 
we can do, though, by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, being able to cancel old debts, 


and wipe out old scores. It is the power and 
efficacy of that propitiatory offering, upon 
faith and repentance, that justifies us from 
the sins that are past: and it is the power of 
Christ’s spirit in our hearts that purifies and 


makes us acceptable before God.” 
And finally, in his defence of a paper called 


Gospel Truth, against the exceptions of the 


Bishop of Cork, he says of the bishop: “ His 


second paragraph allows us sufficiently to 


have expressed our Christian belief in two 


articles, viz. ‘ Justification by Christ, and sub- 


mission to the civil government :” and adds, 


“T heartily rejoice to find you acknowledge 
the necessity of Christ, as a propitiation, in 


order to the remission of sins, and justifying 
you, as sinners, from guilt. It is the first 
time I have heard of it among you.” To 
which William Penn replies: “If so, it is 
the bishop’s own fault, and seems to me next 
to impossible: since before that paper was 
given to him, he was pleased to acknowledge 
he had read several of our books; particularly 
my Rise and Progress of the people called 


and power to judge of the liberty or necessity | Quakers—also Robert Barclay’s Apology, 


of his actings. 

“Thirdly. We cannct say Jesus Christ 
was the greatest sinner in the world, (because 
he bore our sins on his cross, or because he 
was made sin for us, who knew no sin;) an 
expression of great levity, and unsound, yet 
often used by great preachers and professors 
of religion. 








which states and vindicates our principles at 
large, in which the two doctrines aforemen- 
tioned are very clearly declared and main- 
tained, notwithstanding he seems to make 
this look like a new discovery. But, how- 
ever, | am pleased that the bishop is so, at 
two of the Gospel Truths. I am of the opi- 
nion if he had well considered the force and 


“ Fourthly. We cannot believe that Christ’s comprehensiveness of our belief in Christ, 







death and suffering, so satisfy God, or justify | that pleases him so well, he might have saved 
men, as that they are thereby accepted of| himself ‘the trouble of what he has published 
God. They are indeed put in a state capable | to the world upon the rest of them. For who- 
of being accepted of God, and through the/|ever believes in Christ as a propitiation, in 






















obedience of faith and sanctification of the 
Spirit are in a state of acceptance. For we 
can never think a man justified before God, 
while self-condemned, or that any man can 
be in Christ, who is not a new creature. 
Though Christ did die for us, yet we must, 
by the assistance of his grace, work out our 
salvation with fear and trembling. As he died 
for sin, so we must die to sin, or we cannot 
be said to be saved by the death and suffer- 
ings of Christ, or thoroughly justified with 
God. Thus far negatively. Now, positively 
what we own as to justification. 

«“ We do believe that Jesus Christ was our 
holy Sacrifice, Atonement, and Propitiation : 
that he bore our iniquities, and that by his 
stripes we are healed of the wounds Adam 
gave us in his fall: and that God is just to 
forgive true penitents, upon the credit of that 
holy offering Christ made of himself to God 
for us, and that what he did and suffered, 
satisfied and pleased God. And that through 
the offering up of himself once for all, through 
the eternal Spirit, he hath for ever perfected 
those, (in all times,) that were sanctified, who 
walked not after the flesh, but after the Spi- 
rit.” 


“Tn short, justification consists of two 


order to the remission of sins, and justification 
of sinners from the guilt of sin, can hardly 
disbelieve any fundamental article of the 
Christian religion: since every such person 
must necessarily believe in God, because it is 
with him alone man is to be justified. To be 
sure he must believe in Christ, for that is the 
very proposition. He must also believe in 
the Holy Ghost, because he is the author of 
his convictions, repentance, and belief. He 
must believe heaven and hell, rewards and 
punishments, and consequently the resurrec- 
tion of the just and the unjust: for why should 
he be concerned about being freed from the 
guilt of sin, if he were unaccountable in an- 
other world? So that acknowledging Christ 
as a propitiation, in order to the remission of 
sin, comprehends the main doctrines of the 
Christian religion: and as so many lines 
drawn from the circumference to the centre, 
they all meet and centre ig Christ. Indeed 
it is as the characteristic of the Christian re- 
ligion.” 

Thomas Story, in a discourse with a priest, 
on the subject before us, speaking of Christ, 
and the benefits of his coming, spoke both of 
the Jews and Gentiles, to the former of whom 
his appearance in the flesh, was principally 








confined: but to the latter he was promised 
no less than to the former—being “ proposed 
as the object of faith unto all nations.” “ That 
God, who is divine and eternal love, infinite 
in goodness and mercy, is pleased of his own 
nature and love to mankind, thus to send his 
Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, into the world, 
who, by a voluntary death upon the tree of 
the cross, according to the fore-determined 
council and purpose of the Father, declared 
his mercy and free pardon of the sins of the 
whole world, upon terms suiting the state, 
reason, and understanding of mankind.”— 
Page 333. 
(To be continued.) 





A Short History of a Long Travel from Ba- 
bylon to Bethel. 


(Continued from p. 176.) 


And one day, as I was travelling in the af- 
ternoon, a terrible storm arose, with hail and 
thunder, and great wind, which lasted till 
night, and in the night also. And I being 
weary, both of body and mind, lay me down 
under a great tree, and after some time I fell 
asleep; and when I awaked, and came to 
myself, it was still very dark; and looking 
about, I saw a small light pretty near me ; 
and it came in my mind to go to it, and see 
what it was, and as I went the light went 
before me. 

Then it came into my mind, that I had 
heard of false lights, as ignis fatuus, and such 
like, that would lead people out of their way ; 
then thought I again, how should I be led out 
of my way, that know no way of safety. And 
whilst I sat down to let these striving thoughts 
have their course, I took notice, and beheld 
the light as near me as at the first, as if it 
had waited for me. At which I was strongly 
affected, and thought within myself, may be 
some good spirit is come to take pity of me, 
and is come to lead me out of this miser- 
able condition. And so a resolution arose in 
my mind, that I would get up and follow it, 
concluding in myself, that [ could not be 
brought into a much worse condition than I 
was now in. So I arose and followed it, and 
it went a gentle pace at first, and I kept my 
eye straight to it; but afterwards I found a 
great part of the luggage and provision I had 
got together, did but burthen me in my jour- 
ney; so I threw away one thing, and then 
another, that I thought I could best spare, 
but kept a great bundle of clothes still by 
me, not knowing whether I should need them. 
And as I thus went on, and the light before 
me, it led me out of the wilderness, along a 
plain champaign country, without trees or in- 
habitants; only I perceived as if some few had 
gone that way ; and the light kept straight in 
that path without any winding or turning, till 
I came to the foot of a great mountain; and 
going up that great mountain, I found it hard 
getting up, and began to consider my great 
bundle of clothes and garments, and that 
several of them were of no use for a traveller 
as I was, and did not know how far I should 
go, nor whether I should want them, if ever 
I was so happy as to attain what [ aimed at; 
nor whether the fashions would suit the place 
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I was going to. So I threw away some, and 
anon other some, till I had none left but what 
I wore. And as I followed this my gnide, I 
at last got up to the top of this mountain, and 
saw another yet higher: and there I saw a 
man, that asked me, whither I was going? I 
told him I could not well tell; but I would 
tell him whither I desired to go; he said, 
whither? To the house of God: he told me 
it was that way, but he thought I should 
never get thither. I asked him why? Why, 
quoth he, there lieth in yonder mountain so 
many vipers, adders, and serpents, and such 
venomous beasts, that they devour many peo- 
ple that are going that way. For my part, 
said he, I was going also, but was so affright- 
ed with those venomous serpents, I was forced 
to turn back, and so I would have you. 

I answered him, Friend, I have for a pretty 
while taken yonder light to be my guide, and 
it hath directed me a long way, and I see it 
doth not leave me; look, dost thou see it 
there before me? He answered, yes, I see it; 
well, said I, I have heard by travellers, that 
if a man have fire or light, the venomous 
beasts cannot hurt him; and I intend to 
quicken my pace a little, and keep close to 
the light as I can; come along with me, and 
venture it. 

He said it was true, he had heard that fire 
would preserve from them, but he thought 
light would not. However, for his part he 
would not venture his sweet life amongst 
them; if I would, I might; he wished me 
well, and so we parted; and I made haste, 
got up pretty near the light, and up I went 
the second mountain; and when I came al- 
most to the top of the mountain, I saw many 
serpents’ dens, and vipers’ holes, both on the 
right hand, and on the left; and the venom- 
ous beasts drew near me, and hissed at me, 
and I began to be in great fear, and trembled 
exceedingly ; but many times when they were 
ready to sting me, the light would step in, or 
appear betwixt me and them, and they were 
affrighted, and ran away into their holes and 
dens. 

Oh! when I perceived this, how did my 
heart leap for joy within me; my joy abounded, 
my fear of the serpents abated, my love to my 
kind and tender guide increased, and my cou- 
rage and confidence abounded, and I began to 
believe [ was in the right way to attain my 
desire. So on I went, keeping my eye to the 
light, through them all without harm, till I 
came to the top of the mountain; and then I 
saw an exceeding large valley, that I could 
not see to the farther side of it; it seemed to 
be all moors, or places of water, and bogs and 
mire all over the valley, which began again 
to dishearten me; but, thought I, what shall 
I do? All is well hitherto; I was strangely 
delivered from the serpents, and whatever 
comes of it, if this light leave me not, I ‘will 
follow it, if it be through fire and water ; and 
so I kept on, and went down the mountain a 
gentle easy pace, and saw many of those 
cruel creatures by the way, who put out their 
stings at me, but none hurt me. And I took 
notice, the nearer I kept to the light, the 
more they kept from me; so I got down to 
the bottom of the mountain, into the large 
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and went before me; and whilst 
eye steady to it, I went on safely, but if at 
any time I began to gaze about, my feet 
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valley, which was very green and pleasant 
for a little way; but by and by the light went 
towards a great moorish ground full of water, 
and that I thought was very dangerous; but 
when I came just to the side of the place, I 
saw a small narrow path through the middle 
of it just broad enough for a man to go upon 


it, and into that narrow way the % x led me, 
kept my 


slipt into the mire, and puddles, and then I 
had much ado to get into my way again; 
had not the light kindly and tenderly waited 
for me, I had lost sight of it, and had perished 
in the way; for sometimes it was so far be- 
fore me that I could hardly discern it, and 
then I would quicken my diligence, and be 
more careful of my goings, and keep as close 
to it as I could. So that sometimes the light 
shined round about me, and I walked in the 
shinings of it with great fulness of spirit; and 
after I had walked a long time in this narrow 
way, I lifted up my eyes, and saw to the far- 
ther side of the moorish valley, and saw be- 
yond, that there was a very high mountain, 
and on the top of that there was a very great 
house ; at the sight of which I was greatly 
comforted, supposing that might be the house 
I had for a long time sought. 

But after this I met with another sore ex- 
ercise ; for there were many I perceived had 
been travelling in that narrow way, and had 
fallen into the mire, some on the right hand 
and some on the left, and they lay wallowing 
full of envy, some by plucking at me, to pull 
me in; others by throwing mire and dirt up- 
on me, to discourage me: others would speak 
very fair, on purpose to draw me into dis- 
course with them, that whilst I spent my 
precious time, I might be cast so far behind 
that I might lose the sight of my good guide. 
But I saw their evil designs, and was aware 
of them, keeping on my narrow way till I 
came to the end of the boggy valley, and 
then found firm ground under my teet, to my 
great comfort. And I had gone but a little 
way, but then my guide, the light, went into 
a narrow lane, well hedged on both sides; at 
which I was glad, thinking I could not go 
wrong, and need not now take so very much 
care; but alas! I quickly found so many by- 
lanes and ways, that lay almost as straight 
forward as that I went in; so that if it had 
not been for the light, which went a little be- 
fore me, I might certainly many times have 
gone wrong ; but by carefully keeping to my 
guide, I got at last up the mountain, and saw 
the house again, and discerned a man of that 
country a pretty way off; and I called to him, 
Friend, ho! friend, pray tell me what is the 
name of yonder great house? He told me the 
name of it was Bethel; then I presently re- 
membered that that was the name by which 
the house of God was called in my father’s 
country, where I had heard the reports of it, 
and was so earnestly set to find it out. 

Oh! the joy and consolation that I felt in 
my soul, no tongue can express it, to think 
that now, after all my travels, perils, and dis- 
appointments, I had now found that I sought 
for. So on I went journeying with joy un- 


speakable ; and as I went, I viewed the out- 
side of the house, that was very large, and 
had but one tower; there was no carved work 

about it, nor no paintings, nor any kind of 
device that I could discern; but all the stones 

were curiously joined together from the top 

to the bottom. [ also took notice that all the 

stones of the building were transparent, some 

more and some less, and I saw no windows 

to let in light from without; and when I drew 

near to it, it had a large outward court, and 

a pretty large gate to go into it, so that a 
man might go into it with a large burthen on 
his back; and when I came at it, in I went, 
where I saw many people that were very 
cheerful, and lived very pleasant lives; and 
some of them told me, they had lived there 
many years, and wanted for nothing, for there 
was a mighty tree grew in the midst of the 
court, and the fruit thereof was good, and the 
leaves also, and they were well contented with 
it, and it bore fruit all the year long; and 
many of them were so kind as to invite me 
to sit down and eat with them, but that I re- 
fused ; and they showed me a great cistern 
they had hewn out to themselves to catch 
water from the element, and they had made 
themselves convenient lodgings in the sides 
of the court to lodge in; but this did not 
satisfy me, for I saw my beloved guide pass 
through them all, and enter in at a little door 
at the farther side of it; whereupon I left 
them, and made haste to the door, wherein I 
saw my guide had entered, and attempted to 
enter in thereat, but could not, it was so 
strait, which put me into great sorrow of 
mind, and what to do I knew not, my thoughts 
troubled me on every side; and all ways I 
tried, but in vain. Oh! thought I, are all my 
troubles and labours come to this, must I be 
shut out at the last, what shall I do? And as 
I was thus perplexing myself, I thought I 
heard a voice, but knew not from whence it 
came, which said, “ Young man, strip thee of 
thy old garments, and so thou mayst enter.” 
| This occasioned yet more trouble of mind, 
|for I was loth to go in naked: but at last I 
thought it better to go in naked than not at 
all. So at last I fell to stripping, thinking a 
few pitiful rags should not hinder me of so 
great an enjoyment. And when I was stripped 
stark naked as ever I was born, I tried to en- 
ter, and found no great difficulty in it; and 
so soon as I was entered, one met me, and 
cast a garment of pure white linen over me, 
which reached down to my feet; and he 
brought me into a narrow room, and said, 
rest here a while; and then I lay me down 
in so much joy and comfort as is impossible 
to be expressed: all things were so pleasant 
about me, and my resting-place was so de- 

lightful, and my heart was so fully satisfied, 

that it overcame me with songs of joy ; but I 

found it my business to be still and quiet in 
my happy condition, that I was come for to 
enjoy. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


The gospel contains so perfect a body of ethics, 
that reason may be excused from the enquiry, since 
she may find man’s duty clearer and easier in reve- 
lation than in herself.—Locke. 
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AN ADDRESS order and skill conducts his affairs, like the 

r “a3 ‘sun blesses all within his influence, and him- 
To these whe have the care of Children. ‘self is not impoverished thereby. Never 
Those who teach others, must first learn show a fondness for beauty, finery, fortune, 
to subdue their own passions. Education is /|titles, or any vanity before them: teach them 
the correcting of fallen nature; and he who to be secret and discreet : show an abhorrence 
hath not, by God’s grace, subdued his own, is | to the least instance of insincerity. Children 
not yet fit to correct others. _will be insincere, if not permitted to speak 
The principal part of education is, to in-| their minds freely. Let there be no punish- 
sinuate into tender minds the love of God and | ment stated in the school for certain faults; 
virtue ; and as we learn best from those we |let lies, malice, anger, envy, falsehood, and 
love most, the first step to be taken in educa- | ill nature, never escape condign punishment, 
tion is, to make ourselves loved. Let all in-| which never should be inflicted by passionate 
struction then be given cheerfully, kindly, | expressions or blows, and seldom by whippings, 
tenderly, mildly, lest by our defects we pre-|as these may be construed to proceed from 
judice those we should instruct against what | passion, and none others can: for the former, 
we teach them; show children in a lively |they will blame you; for the latter, them- 
and good-humoured manner that you advise|selves. Children should be dealt with, as we 
them for their own sakes, and not to satisfy | would be dealt by. We wish that our lives 
your humour, which never will mend theirs ; | may be made agreeable, that our inclinations 
that you correct them with regret, and en-|may be consulted, as far as it is consistent 
courage them with pleasure. Do not suppose | with our interest: deal thus by them. Trifles 
that they are always inattentive through de-| please or displease them ; but it is no trifling 
sign ; some have slow parts, and all are giddy. | matter whether you gain or lose their hearts. 
Children are all clear-sighted enough to dis-| Above all things, give them a taste for 
cern whether you or they are in fault ; would | reading ; and then, by laying good books in 
you mend theirs, you must be patient; and|their way, they educate themselves. Let 
perhaps discernment and tenderness are as|their works and studies be for use, not for 
much wanted in teachers, as docility and at-| parade. Fear not to lose respect by fami- 
tention in scholars. All things are easy to|liarity: respect follows esteem and love, and 
those who know them; nothing so to those | not constraint. You can only cure their faults 
who do not. We were once scholars, and| by knowing them; you can only know them 
perhaps as dull and perverse as those we|by familiarity with them. Encourage them 
teach ; but suppose you should suddenly gain/|to confide in you. Be not startled at their 
your point by severity, and lose their hearts; | faults, or they will not show them to you. 
in that case is not every thing lost? Will|We only open our hearts to those we love, 
they not, like bent bows, return with greater|and none but such can mend them. Permit 
violence to their former inclinations, when |the children entrusted to your care, to be as 
the restraint of a few months or years is|little as possible out of your sight or hearing, 
over? But when the head is convinced, and |as they will hurt each other if they are: for 
the heart gained, the work is done for ever. | children left to themselves, even in play, will 
If children come to you from harsh parents, | catch each other’s faults. All that has been 
and you are gentle and good-natured to them, | recommended, is consistent with the most 
they will love you, and all you teach for your| steady and regular conduct; for steady and 
sake. If from tender parents, and you are|regular you must be, or you do nothing. 
harsh, they will hate you, and every thing| Make the children do as much as possible for 
you teach them. The more defects you show, | themselves. Encourage them to keep their 
the fewer can you correct: to be masters of | persons perfectly neat: use them to assist 
others, we must be so of ourselves. Let them) each other: be not severe for trifles : subdue 
experience that a meek and quiet spirit is of|in them by God’s grace every instance of | 
great price; teach them all virtues by ex-| pride and vanity: let the proud child submit | 
ample: your wisdom must be from above, | to the lowest employment in all things: teach | 
first pure, then gentle, easy to be entreated, ‘them to speak low and slow : discourage pert- 
full of mercy and good works, without par-| ness, which often is a fault in public educa. | 
tiality, without hypocrisy. Inculcate, that| tion: fashion them to a graceful gesture, car- 
to be honourable, they must be useful: that | riage, and gait; and make them polite : the 
no employment is mean that is of use: set| foundation of good breeding is charity and 
before them our Lord’s example, who washed | humility ; not to offend or assume, and a de- 
his apostle’s feet, and commanded us to do|sire to please, is good breeding. | 
the same to each other. With these, an easy, natural, modest be- 
Teach them that it is more honourable as|haviour is more agreeable than what is 
well as more blessed, to give than to receive ;| called a pretty manner, for nothing affected | 
and that in order to this we must be frugal,!can please. Play with them; forget the | 
even in the highest stations and fortunes. | teacher and be their companion: at the school 
Ease, affluence, generosity, justice, and cha-| hours, your instructions will enough remind 
rity, are the lovely offspring of this humble| them that you are their master, and that is 
virtue ; as want, anxiety, injustice, avarice, | sufficient. Tire them not with reading: make | 
and hardness of heart, are the necessary con-| them sometimes leave off when they have an 
sequences of careless prodigality. The mind | inclination to proceed. Reflect how great 
of a prodigal resembles his mansion, where | will be your reward for the exact discharge 
the vain glitter concludes in an habitation for | of your duties. As you educate these child- 
beggars and owls; but the person who with/ ren, they will educate theirs, and so on until 











time shall be no more: and if you thus turn 
many to righteousness, you will shine as the 
stars for ever, for so doing; and when the 
great Shepherd shall appear, you, with other 
shepherds, will receive a bright crown, which 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for your 
labour of love: therefore serve as to the Lord, 
and not to men: think not of your pensions 
and perquisites, so much, as that the most 
important, the most honourable of all employ- 
ments, is committed to your care, the form- 
ing the minds of the next generation, to avoid 
(as far as in you lies) all the faults of this, 
by endeavouring that those under your care 
may become blessings to the world, in every 
station of life, and bright angels to all eternity. 





Selected for ** The Friend.” 
THOUGHTS IN A PLACE OF WORSHIP. 


And here we come and sit time after time, 

And call it social worship. Is it thus, 

O Thou! whose searching, all-pervading eye 
Scans every secret movement of the heart, 

And sees us as we are. Why mourns my soul 
On these occasions? Why sv dead and cold 
My best affections? I have found Thee oft 

In my more secret seasons—in the fields, 

And in my chamber ; even in the stir 

Of outward occupations has my mind 

Been drawn to Thee, and found thy presence sweet. 
But here I seek in vain, and rarely find 

Thy ancient promise, to the few that wait 

In singleness upon Thee, reach to us. 

Most sweet it is to feel the unity 

Of soul-cementing love gathering in one— 
Flowing from heart to heart, and like a cloud 
Of mingled incense rising to the throne 

Of love itself! then much of heaven is felt 

By minds drawn thitherward, and closely linked 
In the celestial union: ‘tis in this 

Sweet element alone that we can live 

To any purpose, or expect our minds 

Clothed with that covering which alone prepares 
For social worship. Therefore mourns my soul 
In secret ! and, like one amidst the vast 

And widely-peopled earth, would seek to hide 
Myself and sorrows from the motley crowd 

Of human observation. But, O Thou! 

Whose bowels of compassion never fail 

‘Towards creatures fashioned by thy hand, 
Reanimate the dead, and give to those 

Who never felt thy presence in their souls, 

Nor saw thy beauty, both to see and feel 

That thou art lovely, and thy presence life. 
Restore the wanderer, and support the weak 
With thy sustaining arm ; for strength is thine! 
And oh! preserve this tempest-beaten bark 
From sinking in the wave, whose swelling surge 
Threatens to overwhelm. Forsake her not, 

But be her pilot, though no sun nor star 

Appear amid the gloom ; for, if a ray 

From thy all-cheering presence light her course, 
She rides the storm secure, and in due time 
Will reach her destined port and be at peace. 


An annual meeting of Friends’ Reading 
Room Association will be held at the rooms 
on Apple-tree alley, on third day evening the 
14th instant, at half past seven o’clock. 

Jos. ScatrerGcoop, Clerk. 
- A stated annual meeting of the “ Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the Relief of Per- 
sons deprived of the use of their Reason,” 
will be held at Friends’ meeting house on 
Mulberry street, on fourth day, the 15th of 
3d month next, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Joseru Snowpon, Clerk. 

Phila. 2d mo. 15th, 1837. 
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